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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacue. 


‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Cancatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”,-—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipe. 
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THE POLITICAL GAME OF HIGH-COCEOLORUM. AN IRISH POLITICAL KANGAROO. 
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THE STATE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 
thief,” is a most admirable maxim, and surely on this principel 


the delinquencies of Lord Plunkett could not have a more 
appropriate expositor than Mr. Gentleman Dawson, He cer- 


Our readers are doubtless aware that there isa certain game 
played by little boys, and called High-cockolorum, in which 
there are two sides, one of which jumps on to the backs of the 
other party, and sits there till its weight breaks down its sup- 
porters.—Much after this fashion have those high cocks o’law, 
the English and Irish Chancellors, been playing a game with 


John Bull, who, poor fellow, is ready to sink beneath his 


tainly was never more entertaining in his life, than when he 
_ expressed himself horrified at the jobbing practised by the 
Irish Chancellors; and nothing more humorous could be ¢on- 
ceived, considering its source, than the eulogium which he 
passed on public honesty. Lord Plunkett, it seems, is one of 
those tender parents, who no sooner gets into a good thing him- 
self, than he manages to find room for the whole of his family, 
He excuses himself by saying, that it is but natural he should 
have a desire to provide for his own children, and indeed we 


ponderous burden. 

The woolsack is indeed a very comfortable seat. Eldon and 
Lyudhurst have each made the most of it in their time, and the 
party with whom they act has at length thought proper to 
bring to task its present occupants,—* Set a thief to catch a 
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cannot tax him with any thing like a deficiency of parental 
tenderness. We regard him in the light of a political kangaroo, 
an animal, as our readers are aware, that puts its young into a 
kind of bag, which it carries in its front, and im the present 
instance, the snug asylum for the young Plunketts, is the bag 
containing the seals of the Irish Chancellor. In the apology 
which his Lordship made for his singularly grasping propen- 
sities, he told us very affectingly that no one ought to be blamed 
for bestowing patronage on his own flesh and blood, and he 
evidently meant to infer, that the public could not be losers by 
the manner in which he might dispose of his enormous patron- 
age. He pleaded that if he did not give it to his sons, he 
should dispose of it to other persons, and he would have had us 
come to the conclusion, that like the pelican he was only peck- 
ing open his own stomach for the benefit of his little ones. 
Unfortunately for the simile of the pelican, the parallel does 
not hold beyond a certain extent: the blood which that creature 
pours into the mouths of its young is at all events its own, but 
the good things which are given to the young Plunketts are not 
by any means so much the donor’s rightful property as is the 
life-stream of the pelican. A chancellor infuses into his own 
paunch or pocket, the blood or money of others, and then 
thinks himself at liberty to open a vein for the benefit of his 
family. The cormorants that feed on the public purse are at 
all times sufficiently ravenous of themselves, but it is hard indeed 
upon us, when our resources become the prey of a harpy with 
a train of young to give a whet to its rapacity. 

Lord Eldon’s excuse for himself was characteristic, and 
lamentably failed of its intention. He would make us think, 
he objected to the emoluments of office, and that they were 
only pressed upon his acceptance by his late most gracious 
sovereign, The idea of old Eldon, or any Tory, requiring to 
be coaxed into place!—the antiquated driveller is really in his 
latter days getting quite humorous. The fact is, that when 
offered the precarious Chancellorship, he was snugly fixed in 
that agreeable permanency, the Chief Justiceship of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and he preferred a lucrative freehold to a leasehold 
With 


that want of resolution for which he is famed, he was unwilling 


of larger emolument, but subject to sudden termination. 


at first to speculate, though the affair has in the end turned 
out more profitable. We cannot close this article without pay- 
ing a tribute of admiration to the straightforward and intelli- 
ble declaration of the Duke of Wellington, that men in office 
always will and ought to provide amply for their families. 
However we may deprecate the principle, we applaud the 
avowal, in which consists that real honesty about which Tories 
and Whigs have both been quarrelling. Wellington does not 
seek merit for incorruptibility, but gains the credit of it by 
what the bickerers on both sides would shrink from as a direct 
Nothing but the Reform Bill would 


put an end to these disputes in Parliament; for the two great 


confession of knavervy. 


parties, the Ins and Outs, as long as they have the power to rob, 


will be found ready to recriminate. 
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The Outs for ever raise a din, 
And like an empty stomach rumble ; 
But they’ve full bellies who are in, 
And therefore have no cause to grumble. 


A vessel full no noise emits— 
The Jns are ne’er inclined to quarrel ; 
The Outs (how well my story fits) 
Murmur just like an empty barrel. 
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A BALLAD ON THE LATE FAST. 


The general hypocrisy 
At length is fairly past; 

We've lived a day on fish and tea— 
We’ve had a General Fast. 


The Bishops on the twenty-first 
Refrained from carnal dishes, 
But kept in sight, as they had erst, 
Their darling loaves and fishes. 


The poor, who little food obtain, 
Their fast did but repeat, 

Though Spencer said, with lack of brain, 
For them a fast was meet. 


The hero Wellington did eat 
His fish with double grace ; 

To him indeed it was a treat 
Once more to taste of place. 


Old Eldon too preferr’d a fast 
To ordinary meals, 
For among other fish at last 
He found once more THE SEALS. 


Croker for once abstain’d from meat, 
Yet could not curb his spite, 

He thought it impious to eat, 
But still went on ¢o Site. 


Farewell to fasting—ye who wish 
To get to heaven’s goal 

Sure never hoped by eating fish 
That you could save a sow/. 


FINIS. 


—————— 


THE INTERPRETER. 





Ourselves and our Opponents. 


To the Editor of Figaro in London. 

Tunbridge Wells. 
Sir—I have to inform you that [ have this day been ordered by the 
Beadle of the Parish, who received his instructions from Bleneve 
the Magistrate, to take in my bills of Figaro, which were exposed 
on a post, one on each side of a board in front of my shop, as 
they are too large for my window. I consider the order to proceed 
from revenge, and if you think it worth notice I should like to see som« 

remarks in the next number, Yours respectfully, 

March 123th, 1832. WittiAm GREEN. 
Letter from a Correspondent. 


We have printed the above letter in order that the remarks 
we are about to make may be the better understood by our 
readers in general. It appears then, that there are a set of 
persons, who, having long profited by a system of knavery, look 
on this publication in the light of an enemy, and would therefore 
do all in their power to impede its circulation. This Blencoe, 
of whom we never before heard, but whose utter insignificance 
shall not shield him from our lash, has it seems dared to order 
one ef his minions to take measures for hindering publicity 
being given to the bills of Figaro. We know not the preqse 
circumstances under which the command was issued—if our 
bills were exposed on a post in the public pathway, it must 
have been complied with, however tyrannical; but if appended 
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to a post at the Bookseller's own door, we need not say that 
the order was as contrary to law, as it was at all events paltry, 
unjust, and arrogant. We are much afraid that a notion is 
very generally abroad among the lower classes, that a person in 
the garb of authority has only to say, let such a thing be done, 
or discontinued, and he has the power to enforce obedience. 
Bad as the laws are, we have, thank God, not come to that,— 
It is a very mistaken idea, that a fellow in a gold-laced hat is 
invested with the legal right to commit any act of foolery, or 
tyranny, that may enter the empty pates of his arbitrary 
employers. Blencoe may be a great man in Tunbridge Wells, 
but does he suppose, that he occupies a thought beyond the 
sphere of his own immediate domineering influence. If we 
discover that his malice is really blended with that idiotey and 
ignorance to which it is generally allied; if we should find out, 
that besotted by his own consciousness of the little brief au- 
thority he possesses, as a magistrate, he has presumed in a spirit 
of hostility to go one inch beyond the powers with which he is 
by law invested, we will not only make him writhe under the 
gashes of our razor, but will certainly seck in a court of justice 
reparation for a malicious attempt to injure our property. We 
warn him once for all—It is dangerous to play with edged tools, 
and till he is aware how far he can lawfully devote his magis- 
terial authority to vexatious and tyrannical objects, we would 
advise him to beware how he usesit. Let magistrates in other 
country places also take heed, that if they are mad enough to 
exceed the limits of their authority to injure the sale of this 
publication, they do not merely make an enemy of their imme- 
diate victim, but as we regard the cause of all who sell Figaro 
as our own cause, we shall treat any attempt to suppress it as 
a personal injustice, and deal with it accordingly. While we 
are on this subject, we may as well observe, that some persons 
have been taken up in the streets for selling in the public tho- 
roughfare a publication of the same size and price as ours. 
Uader the hawkers’ act, the magistrates, we know, have power 
to convict, but to do so on any other ground is more than even Mr. 
Wedgwood of Union Hall would like to venture. It is, however, 
impossible to interfere with us: we are not such errant fools as 
to start a publication similar to this, without taking the highest 
legal opinions as to its liability to the stamp duties. We are 
not rash enough to embark capital in any work that 
might be sacrificed in a moment to official tyranny ; and 
we are thoroughly assured that the Stamp Office never 
will bring us within the scope of the most compre- 
hensive of its regulations—we know the extent of its odious 
power, and, thank heaven, it can never reach Figaro. 'To 
those policemen who take up, and to those magistrates who 
commit, poor fellows that endeavour to get a living by selling 
penny publications in the street, we have only to say, that as 
paid servants of the public they but ill perform their duty in 
contributing to increase the distress and misery which prevail 
in the metropolis. 





Since writing the above, we have discovered by one or two 
police reports that the London magistrates do not, even under 
the hawkers’ act, commit persons for selling in the streets either 
Figaro or the National Omnibus, which, with judgment that 
really does them credit, they have declared to be admirably 
conducted, entertaining, and perfectly harmless publications. 





BREVITIES. 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare, 








Serious Offenders. 
The Tory Lords will of course, on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, be rash enough to divide the house. Surely they 
deserve the punishment that is due to house-breaking. 


Epigram. 
(On a certain law lord.) 
Whene’er he calls his wife his half, 
He shows himself a man of whim— 
She jilts him so, the silly calf, 
That she belongs but Aalf to him. 


The Force of Nature, 
There is nothing surprising in Lord Plunkett’s anxiety to 
provide for his children, since the Wigs have always shown a 
very natural disposition to take care of their hairs. 


Unhappy Wights. 
The Ministers, it is said, begin to fear the fate of the Reform 
Bill, and it is added that Grey is already looking diue. 


New Dye it. 

To be in season with the late humbug, linen drapers have 
been, for the last three weeks, recommending to their custom- 
ers fast colours. 

Epigram. 
(On the immortality of Peel’s Speeches.) 
Thy speeches are eternal, oh! my friend, 
For he that hears them—hears them fo no end. 


Throwing it up. 

The Tories declared that the people have long been sick of 
the Reform Bill. They might have added—and even the 
ministers themselves, for Lords Russell and Althorpe have 
been, within this last day or two, bringing tt up. 


An Appropriate Epithet. 
Mr. Perceval was always considered a very scrupulous man, 
but his late motion has indeed given him a character he will 
never get rid of, for being fast-hideous. 


4 Misnomer. 

Considering the very great ambiguity with which Lord Eldon 
has invariably exvressed his sentiments, and the strong disposi- 
tion he has always manifested to dowdt, it is absurd to call him 
a certain Ex-Chancellor. 

Epigram. 
Wit, most men tell us, is a sad disease, 
And doctors always cure by contraries— 
Then Croker sure, the healing science knows, 
’*Tis from his month the grand Elixir flows. 


Prejudice in favour of Bad Habits. 

The Duke of Wellington, in defending the peculations of his 
friend Loid Eldon, declared on Monday in the House of Lords, 
that unless the Chancellor’s patronage were enormous, the 
office would be refused by eminent men at the bar, as the re- 
muneration would be inadequate to their labour and change of 
habits. Did the gallant Duke mean to allude to a certain well 
known antipathy of his ally Sir Charles Wetherell ? 

Epigram. 
(On Perceval’s piety). 
That ignorance will make devout 
There is a general notion— 
Then surely none will ever doubt 
Saint Perceval’s devotion. 





THEATRICALS. 


According to our prediction Madame Puzzi has most sig- 
nally failed in the hacknied opera of Pietro L’ Eremita, and 
Monkey Mason on being asked by the lady to pay her for ‘one 
night’s performance has thought proper to shuffle off, and in 
plain terms to do the poor woman out of her salary. After 
having used every art in his power to puff her up before she 
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appeared, he resorts to every species of art to cry her down 
now that she has failed, in order we presume to attempt to 
weaken the Justice of her claim for remuneration. We can- 
not help expressing im common with the majority of our con- 
temporaries though perhaps in warmer terms, the disgust which 
we feel towards Mr. Mason’s management. He humbugs poor 
devils of third rate singers into a belief that they will do won- 
ders by appearing at the Opera house, their debut draws one 
good house, they fail, and he then contemptuously decries their 
abilities declaring they can have no shadow of aright to a claim 
for salary. He then in an attempt to defend his own shabbi- 
ness, writes a letter to the papers, in which he declares that 
the performer had no pretensions to the situation of a prima 
donna, thus impudently acknowledging the imposition he has 
practised upon the subscribers. Such facts as these need no 
comment—the speculation must fail, and we really cannot be 
sorry for the manager, whose conduct will have been the sole 
cause of his ruin. 

We announced in our last week’s number that we intended 
visiting Covent garden theatre, to witness the first performance 
of Miss Fanny Kemble’s tragedy. It was evident from what we 
said on the subject last week, and we freely confess it, that we 
were in some degree prejudiced against Francis the first, but 
the only cause of our distaste, was the ill-advised puff of the 
Quarterly Reviewer. We need not however impress on the 
readers of this publication, that such is our honesty, we would 
never refuse to acknowledge that we have entertained an erro- 
neous opinion, and would in all cases unscrupulously admit it 
when we see cause for changing our sentiments. 

It has been said by a pack of idiots without a grain of dis- 
cernment, that because boldness is the characteristic of our 
expressions, we are only severe for the sake of severity. We 
scorn the imputation—we delight in being eulogistic—and if 
we are generally the reverse it is not our own fault, but the 
fault of those persons who will provoke and deserve our chas- 
tisement. We have no hostility to any party or individual, 
and when we use our razor upon the few, we do it reluctantly, 
aud only with a view of benefiting the community. We have 
no unfriendly feeling towaads the Kemble family, but as Dawson 
has it “like Brutus ” we are obliged to prefer public duty to 
private benevolence. [tis this lofty motive alone which makes 
us cry **shame!” when we are told that old Kemble rides in 
his carriage, while his performers are upon half salaries, it is 
this painful but necessary feeling which causes us to vociferate 
‘twaddle ” when we read in a paid paragraph that Miss Fanny 
is the finest horsewoman in the kingdom. But these matters 
are not at present our topic—it is at last our cue to praise, for 
we are about to speak of Miss Kemble’s tragedy. Francis 
the First is more meritorious as a poem than as a drama—the 
language is always smooth, sometimes streng and occasionally 
very beautiful. The characters are drawn with as much and 
indeed more truth to nature than is exhibited in the generality 
of modern dramas, but there is nevertheless in many iustances a 
strong deticicncy of that first of all essentials to histrionie writ- 
ing. ‘The best and most prominent character is that of the 
Gueen Mother, who finding her proffered crown and person 
refused by of her subjects, shows her disposition for 
revenge, which is most unrelievedly diabolical. Francis the 
First is a young king devoted to pleasure and licentiousness at 


one 


any sacrifice and perhaps is the must accurately drawn charac- 
ter in the whole tragedy. ‘The plot is scarcely interesting and 


wants continuity, but the attention of the audience is neverthe- 
less kept fully alive to the conclusion. On the whole it is a 
prodygtion which does infinite credit to Miss Kemble’s abilities 
—she has shown herself to be possessed of capabilities beyond 
any dramatist of the present day, predict that when 
her genius becomes more vigorous (which it will for she was 
but seventeen at the time she wrote Francis the First) when 
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her judgment is more matured, and her acquaintance with cha- 
racter more intimate, she may produce a play worthy to rank 
with the productions of those writers who have done honour to 
the country. Of the acting we have only to say that it was 
generally good. Miss Kemble herself having to embody her 
own conception, of course understood her part, and we there- 
fore observed none of,those faults of affectation which we have 
too often had to complain of in her personation of other 
characters. Old Kemble really did brush himself up, and 
looked much better than could be expected. He pads his calf 
very badly, but we were in a front row of the pit, and to the 
majority of the audience the defect might not have been dis- 
cernible. He acted exceedingly well, and we regretted the 
shortness of his part which gave us so little of the manager 
himself, and so much of his company. Mason even rose into 
respectability more than once in the course of the evening, 
though his efforts were repeatedly marred by some unman- 
nerly persons behind us who tried to throw a damp on his 
laudabjg end@avours. All exerted themselves with success, 
and even that eternal Baker forgot his customary business 
of butcher.@Old Egerton walked in once or twice with a 
most unintelligible agpendage; to wit—a modern bamboo 
walking stick. Singular license seems to be allowed to these 
imbecile veterans of the theatrical corps—where was the stage 
manager ¢ Keeley had to play the part of a fool, who intended 
to be witty, at least, what he said, was meant to be smart, for 
the people on the stage got up a laugh alter every sentence he 
uttered. It is one great advantage of a play writer, that he 
‘an muster as many as he pleases to laugh at his jokes, a 
privilege that would really be invaluable to a wit like Mr. 
Croker. The Satirist’s character was the worst in the whole 
piece, and the performers kept all to themselves their admira- 
ration of its facetiousness. The piece was well received, though 


not so warmly, as under all the circumstances of the case we 
really think it merited. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. | - 

Our correspondent who cannot account for the hostility evinced te 

Figaro in Holywell Street, and other quarters infested by the Jews, 


should recollect that the peoplesh have always been averse lo the Barber. 
The seribblers,who concocted acertain indecent and witless publication 
(nowdeceased ) inform the select circle of private acquaintance,amounting 


to about two and twenty,w ho read their work,that they car ry y ho ‘se Whips 
which do just as well for asses. If they were intended for horses alone, 
the whips would have a sinecure indeed, but as they serve for asses too, 
the parties are well suited. 

The Saint Giles’s Brummell is still to be seen oceasionally in the 
neighhourhood of Regent Street. 

‘The whole of the small penny fry is informed, once for all, that abuse 
or praise of us is equally vain. We have all alone seen their drift, 
which is by gaining even a mention from us, to obtain notoriety — It 


wont do. Of course we cannot be supposed to inelude our able, old 
established, find lively contemporary, the National Omnibus. 

We cannot answer all correspondents without infringing too much on 
our space. Apecart load of communications reach us every week, which 
we really cannot undertake to reject seriatim. 

We will comply with the wishes of a Friend to Figaro. 

A person who dates from Ivy Cottage, Hampste ad, and signs himself 
Williams, ought to take a few lessons in spelling, We shail probably 
send him a letter by the two-penny post, if we can find leisure. He 
owes us two-pence. 

CHEAP NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL Ss, 


On the principle of Cheap Literary undertak ings. 


1, PFRNHE FLUTONICON ; or, Flute PI: ier Ss Monthly Com- 


panion. No.3 was printed onthe Ist of March last. No. 4 will be ready 

on the Ist of April, containing 16 pages of Music for !s.—** An admirable little work, 
full of promise, and honestly worth double its price.’—Alhenwun This work is in- 
tended for those who have made some progress on the instrument 

». THE APOLLONIAD, No.1], price 2s., on the Ist of 4 pril next. This splendid 
work is intended to supply Flute and Piano Forte Players with Duetts Concertante, 
wherein each party will be allotted a due share of interest. The Duett in No. |, has 
been lately published in Paris at ¥ francs, 

3 THE GERMAN FLUTE MAGAZINE for beginners, No. I, price Yd., on the Ist 
of April. 

These 3 Works are punctually published on the Ist of every month 


London: Sherwood and Co. 23, Paternoster Row, (removed from Whittakers) ; 
Dale, 1%, Poultry; and Duff, 66, Oxford Street. 

e*. No. 4 of he Flutunicon will contain an explanation of Messrs. Geroc 
New Patent Flute. 
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